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)N  the  middle  of  a  sentence 
the  speaker  stopped  short. 
It  was  as  if  the  crowded 
auditorium  held  its  breath. 
In  the  tense  stillness  one 
heard  sounds  of  the  city 
outside;  above  all,  one  heard  newsboys 
calling  extras,  every  moment  that  wailing 
cry  of  high  young  voices: 

"Extra!    Extra!   All  about  " 

The  words  trailed  off  into  tones  only. 
But  everybody  in  the  hall  knew  what  it 
was  "all  about."  Everybody  knew  that 
this  sudden  sea  of  extra  editions  shouted 
in  the  streets  of  London  meant  a  battle  of 
the  new  war.  Somewhere,  by  land  or  sea, 
men,  Englishmen  likely,  were  dead  and 
dying  at  that  second.  A  childish  voice 
ringing  distantly  through  the  sudden  still- 
ness was  a  sound  to  strike  terror.  The 
speaker  held  up  her  hand. 

"You  hear  !"  she  said,  and  the  intimate 
inflection  of  the  two  words  said  more.  It 
said:  "That  is  the  thought  claiming  us. 
How  can  I  make  a  speech  on  politics  when 
every  brain  here  is  racing  after  the  vague 
cries  out  there!" 

Then  she  put  the  thought  into  words. 
She  was  a  little  girl,  not  over  twenty-five, 
delicately  built  and  fair,  with  a  gentle 
voice,  yet  a  voice  which  people  listened 
for,  and  heard. 

"You  hear  the  boys  calling  extras?" 
she  asked.  "You  can't  help  listening.  I 
can't,  any  more.  Less,  perhaps,  for  as  I 
came  here  to-night  the  children  in  the 
street  selling  the  evening  papers  put  an 
idea  into  my  mind  which  hasn't  got 
shaken  out.  I  haven't  had  time  to  think 
about  it,  to  see  if  it  is  sane  or  quite  mad. 
May  I  tell  it  to  you,  this  scheme  which 
grew  like  a  mushroom,  like  a  flame,  in  my 
brain  as  I  came  to  talk  to  you?" 

There  was  no  question  that  they  wished 
to  hear  the  scheme.   When  the  clapping 
had  died  down  the  girl,  flushed  a  bit  at 
her  evident  power,  winning  of  manner,  re- 
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sponsive  to  the  friendliness  which  she  al- 
ways drew  forth,  faced  them  silently  a 
moment.  Her  blue  eyes  shone  down  into 
the  crowd  with  a  growing  light.  Then  she 
tossed  up  a  hand  sharply  and  the  thrill 
which  had  caught  her  went  through  the 
audience. 

"I  must  believe  in  it,"  she  cried.  "It 
has  come  to  me  from  beyond  myself.  It 
has  come  to  me,"  she  said  clearly,  "that 
in  this  national  crisis  the  women  of  En- 
gland who  believe  themselves  worthy  of 
equal  responsibilities  with  men  have  an 
opportunity.  Suppose  all  the  woman's 
suffrage  organizations  of  the  country 
should  lay  aside  their  cause  for  the  dura- 
tion of  the  war;  that  all  who  can  volunteer 
for  service  in  the  field  should  at  once  go 
into  training;  that  the  treasuries  should  be 
turned  over  to  the  work;  that  we  should, 
as  an  organized  body,  for  the  men  of  En- 
gland who  are  refusing  us  our  hearts' 
desire,  pour  out  our  strength,  our  money, 
and  our  lives — "  She  stopped,  her  look 
flashing,  considering.  Then  —  "I  think 
that's  all,"  she  finished. 

There  was  a  gasping  moment  when  no 
one  of  the  six  thousand  people  seemed  to 
blink  as  all  the  twelve  thousand  eyes 
stared.  Then  a  voice  somewhere  re- 
peated "That's  all!"  and  at  once  the 
great  place  broke  into  a  ripple,  a  wave,  a 
sea  of  laughter.  The  girl  on  the  platform, 
in  a  flash  a  mere  girl  and  not  a  speech- 
making  agitator,  laughed  with  them. 
Till  the  merriment  died.  And  then  into 
its  last  echoes  she  spoke. 

"  I'm  Irish,  you  know,"  she  spoke.  "  It's 
quite  natural  for  me  to  make  a  bull." 
Her  face  was  swiftly  intense.  "There's  a 
kind  of  laugh  which  kills  a  question,"  she 
said.  "  This  isn't  that  kind.  This  means, 
not  that  the  question  is  absurd,  but  that 
my  making  little  of  it,  as  I  seemed  to  do, 
was  absurd.   Wasn't  that  it?" 

And  left-over  laughter  all  through  the 
house  answered  her  f riendlily.   With  that 
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she  was  again  the  flaming  bit  of  humanity 
which  had  proved  itself  many  times  a 
valuable  asset.  "I  think  the  question  is 
not  absurd,"  she  went  on.  "I  think  it's 
serious.  I've  heard  it  in  words  now,  and 
I  believe — I  believe — "  she  hesitated; 
her  hesitations  were  among  the  most  tell- 
ing points  of  her  speeches,  for  they  en- 
listed an  audience  on  the  side  of  the  small 
thing  struggling  to  get  to  its  good  will. 
"  I  believe ' ' — she  flew  at  her  sentence  then 
— "  that  it  would  be  the  grandest  heap  of 
coals  of  fire  that  anybody  ever  did  heap 
on  the  heads  of  a  lot  of  stubborn  gentle- 
men. We  mustn't  lose  our  identity;  we 
must  go  as  suffragists,  united  and  whole- 
hearted, and  show  what  we  will  do  for  our 
men,  for 'the  men  who  won't  do  the  thing 
we  ask  for  us.  Coals  of  fire!"  she  re- 
peated. "We'll  scorch  them  into  reason; 
we'll  burn  our  way  to  their  brains  with 
our  suffering  and  our  generosity  and  our 
courage.  Coals  of  fire — coals  of  fire!" 
The  mystical  blue  eyes  flamed,  as  if  deep 
in  them  burned  already  the  glorious  coals. 

The  audience  was  caught  off  its  feet; 
the  Celtic  dash  and  charm  of  the  girl  made 
her  words  inflammable;  every  creature 
there  was  already  tinder,  easy  to  light 
with  the  scratch  of  a  match  which  had  to 
do  with  the  war.  She  stampeded  the 
house;  with  a  roar  it  rose  to  its  feet,  men 
and  women;  they  shouted  and  waved  and 
pounded.  Till  at  last  she  held  up  her 
hand. 

"  Give  me  a  chance,"  she  threw  into  the 
tumult,  and  laughed.  "It's  a  grand  idea 
— it  is.  Isn't  it?"  She  nodded  confi- 
dently at  the  ocean  of  faces  down  in 
front.  "  I  know  it  is  if  I  did  do  it  myself. 
But  give  me  a  chance.  I  want  to  make  a 
motion."  And  the  house  was  sudden- 
ly still.  She  stood  there  silent  a  sec- 
ond, thoughtful.  She  had  been  making 
speeches  for  two  years  now,  and  audiences 
had  been  kind  to  her.  She  was  not  afraid 
of  them,  or  conscious  with  them.  This 
one  watched,  silent,  as  a  person  might 
watch  an  attractive  child,  for  a  long  half- 
minute.  Then  she  lifted  her  eyes  in  a 
blue  flash.  "Doesn't  anybody  want  to 
be  saying  anything?" 

From  a  back  seat  a  woman  shot  up,  a 
fresh-colored,  strong  woman,  with  a  hawk 
face.  "Yes.  I  do,"  she  said.  "I'm  a 
trained  nurse.    I  went  through  the  South 


African  war.  I'm  at  the  head  of  a  nurs- 
ing home  now.  I'll  go.  I'll  take  classes 
to  train." 

Across  the  aisle  another  woman  rose,  a 
woman  in  smart  clothes  and  jewels.  "I 
can't  give  as  much  as — my  sister."  She 
smiled  at  the  nurse  in  her  plain  dark 
clothes,  the  "sister"  whom  she- had  never 
before  seen.  "I  can't  give  myself.  I 
can't  go.  I'm  too  old,  and  I'm  ill.  But 
I'll  start  a  subscription  for  the  training. 
I'll  subscribe  five  thousand  pounds."  She 
turned  again  to  the  nurse.  "  It's  far  less 
than  your  gift,"  she  said,  and  sat  down. 

With  that  a  gray-haired  woman,  beau- 
tiful once,  with  a  face  still  chiselled  and 
proud  and  a  look  which  was  like  ice  over 
a  volcano,  was  standing;  some  one  else 
sprang  up  in  front;  another  and  another; 
there  were  five  trying  to  speak.  The 
chairman  of  the  meeting  looked  at  the 
woman  with  the  cold  face,  standing  in  her 
lilac  dress,  dainty,  feminine.  "  Mrs.  Illing- 
worth,"  she  said;  the  last  time  the  chair- 
man had  seen  Mrs.  Illingworth  she  had 
been  in  prison. 

She  began  to  talk;  the  incisive,  tired 
tones  carried  everywhere.  "  This  is  not  a 
thing  to  hurry.  We  have  toiled  and  un- 
dergone for  what  we  have  got — "  and 
with  that  there  was  a  murmur  about  her, 
a  beginning  of  applause,  for  many  knew 
her  and  what  Ellen  Illingworth  had  her- 
self undergone.  But  she  hushed  the  mur- 
mur. "I  want  to  say  something,"  she 
spoke.  "We  have  a  large  organization; 
we  have  work  doing;  we  have  money; 
we  have  given  years  and  strength  to  get 
these  things.  We  should  be  quite  sure  of 
what  we  wish  before  we  draw  it  all  out 
for  a  cause  not — our  own."  She  sat  down; 
a  chill  seemed  to  fall  upon  the  excited 
audience.  But  at  once  a  young  woman 
was  on  her  feet,  a  rosy-cheeked  young  En- 
glishwoman. 

"Not  our  own!"  she  cried.  "England! 
Aren't  we  all  English  before  we're  any- 
thing else?" 

"No.  I'm  a  woman  first,"  the  tired 
voice  answered  quietly,  and  again  a  chill 
came  upon  the  house.  Slowly  Mrs.  Illing- 
worth stood  up  once  more.  "I'm  older 
than  most  of  you,"  she  spoke.  "I  have 
seen  and  I  have — suffered."  The  audi- 
ence, turned  this  way  and  that  to  face  to- 
ward her,  listened.   Every  one  knew  who 
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she  was  now,  every  one  knew  her  record, 
for  the  press  had  thundered  at  this  small, 
gray-haired  lady  who  stood  there  in  her 
gay,  lilac,  feminine  frock,  with  old  lace  at 
her  worn  throat.  People  were  likely  to 
listen  to  Ellen  Illingworth,  out  of  curios- 
ity if  for  no  other  reason.  The  measured 
voice  went  on.  "  Consider  if  we  should  do 
as  Miss  O'Hara  suggests.  The  edifice 
which  we  suffragists  have  built  through 
patient  years  would  be  gone  in  a  year; 
many  young  lives  Avould  be  gone;  our 
sinews  of  war  would  be  gone;  we  should 
come  back  to  the  weary  battle  at  the  be- 
ginning, worn  out.  As  for  the  men — " 
The  lined,  proud  face  smiled  a  sarcastic 
smile.  "I  have  learned  things  about 
men.  There  is  here  and  there  a  man  who 
may  be  trusted  not  to  abuse  power;  men 
— never !  There  would  be  no  gratitude ; 
no  question  of  fair  play  toward  mere  wom- 
en; no  thought  that  we  had  won  con- 
sideration in  serious  questions.  You  talk 
of  coals  of  fire  !"  The  woman's  clinched 
fist  was  raised  in  air  and  her  face  was  torn 
with  bitter  feeling.  "It  might  be  so  to- 
ward other  men,  toward  savages,  toward 
dogs — but  not  toward  women.  Women — 
their  age-long  slaves  and  dolls — what 
should  they  '  ask  better  than  sacrifice  ? 
Haven't  women  always  taken  the  pain 
without  the  gain  ?  Why  should  that  time- 
honored  formula  change  ?  I  tell  you  that 
if  the  suffragists  of  England  adopt  this 
mad  scheme,  and  if  English  armies  come 
home  victorious,  it  will  be  the  old  story. 
For  the  men,  honor,  glory,  fame;  for  the 
women,  suffering,  sacrifice,  silence.  Coals 
of  fire !  Our  Englishmen  would  brush 
them  irritably  off  their  thick  skulls  and 
order  us  back  to  the  dish- washing, as  they 
have  done  and  will  do  till  we  force  them 
by  the  only  reasoning  they  can  under- 
stand— by  violence  and  destruction  and, 
perhaps,  bloodshed — to  give  us  what  we 
will  have."  Trembling,  Ellen  Illingworth 
sat  down  and,  bowed  together,  hid  her 
face  in  her  hands. 

The  house  was  breathlessly  still  for  one 
moment.  Then  a  manner  of  unrest,  a  low 
murmur,  from  this  side  and  that,  arose. 
The  Irish  girl,  the  speaker  of  the  evening, 
stepped  forward  to  the  edge  of  the  plat- 
form, her  hand  up  in  an  eager  gesture. 
But  before  the  uneasy  audience  had  come 
to  her  whip,  before  she  had  spoken,  some- 


thing happened.  From  the  row  of  nota- 
bles at  the  back  of  the  platform  a  figure 
detached  itself,  a  very  old,  bent,  tall 
woman,  bright-faced,  serene,  leaning  on  a 
cane.  As  she  took  the  first  quick,  bird- 
like step  forward,  feeling  the  way  with 
her  cane,  every  one  in  the  hall  saw  that 
the  brilliant  black  eyes  were  blind.  A 
man  moved  quickly  to  her,  but  she  pushed 
him  away,  smiling.  She  would  go  alone. 
Aileen  O'Hara,  facing  the  house,  was  con- 
scious of  a  stir;  she  turned,  sprang  back  to 
the  side  of  the  blind  woman,  and  together 
they  came  forward,  helpless  old  age,  glow- 
ing youth.  The  audience  waited  with  a 
shock  of  interest  in  this  new  drama  of 
a  dramatic  evening,  and  then  the  little 
young  girl,  on  tiptoe,  whispered  a  word, 
and  the  tall  woman,  bent  as  she  was,  bent 
more  to  catch  it. 

"Why,  yes,  my  dear,"  people  heard  her 
answer. 

"Ladies  and  gentlemen,"  Aileen  O'Hara 
said  clearly,  "I'm  not  feeling  any  neces- 
sity to  introduce  the  next  speaker,  beyond 
telling  you  that  this  lady  is  Evelyn  Ers- 
kine." 

Perhaps  only  a  few  persons  in  Great 
Britain  could  have  been  found  who  did 
not  know  the  name  of  the  oldest  woman- 
suffragist  in  the  kingdom,  the  friend  in  her 
girlhood  of  John  Stuart  Mill,  a  power 
yet,  in  age  and  blindness,  in  the  councils 
of  the  movement.  She  stood,  very  old, 
bowed,  sightless,  with  her  sunny,  gentle 
face  turned  vaguely,  smilingly,  toward  the 
great,  full  auditorium,  while  they  greeted 
her,  clapping,  cheering,  calling  her  name. 
And  when  they  stopped  a  tremulous  voice 
came  quite  suddenly  into  the  stillness. 

"Friends,"  she  spoke,  "since  women 
have  lived  on  earth,  the  banner  over  them 
has  been  Love." 

The  quavering  voice  halted,  and  in  one 
long  peal  the  auditorium  broke  into  ap- 
plause, but  stopped  suddenly  as  the  smil- 
ing, blind  face  turned  toward  the  girl,  and 
the  lips  spoke  a  word  and  the  girl  held  up 
her  hand. 

"Wait,"  Miss  O'Hara  said,  "till  she 
has  finished;  you  must  not  take  her 
strength."  And  the  house  was  still  as 
death. 

The  old  voice  went  on.  "Love.  That 
is  still  the  word  on  the  banner.  Not  less 
because  we  are  constrained  to-day  to 
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write  two  or  three  other  words  beneath 
it.  We  must  write  them.  Freedom  is  the 
greatest  one.  Opportunity,  vision,  light" 
— the  eyes  which  had  no  vision  or  light 
smiled  out  over  the  house — "those  come 
out  of  freedom.  We  have  had  to  do  hard 
things  in  freedom's  name;  it  is  so  always. 
Yet  we  want  it  because  the  love  which  we 
must  give  will  be  in  that  way  more  worth 
while,  wiser,  stronger."  She  labored  a  bit 
with  the  speaking  but  she  went  on  bravely. 
"Then  why,  when  love  is  the  greatest 
of  our  watchwords,  should  we  do  our 
work  with  bitterness?  Men  and  women 
are  the  two  halves  of  humanity.  Di- 
vided we  fall.  That  is  why  some  day  men 
must  give  us  what  we  must  have.  That 
is  why  when  women  fight  for  freedom,  to 
death,  if  need  be,  it  should  be  without 
malice,  with  kindness.  If  there  is  any 
bitterness  leave  it  to  those  who  oppose  us. 
But  if  we  keep  our  own  hearts  kind  there 
will  be,  after  a  while,  not  any  bitterness. 
Do  not  let  us  lose  courage  if  we  fail  again 
and  again.  Do  not  let  us  lose  faith  if  men 
fail  us  again  and  again.  The  day  will 
come — I  think  it  is  coming  fast — when 
courage  and  faith  will  sweep  down  the 
barriers  as  the  waters  cover  the  sea.  This 
child" — her  hand  went  out  to  Aileen 
O'Hara's  responsive  one — "has  shown  a 
way — I  never  dreamed  of  so  big  and  beau- 
tiful a  way — to  act  as  the  angels  might 
act,  to  spend  all  for  love,  never  counting 
the  cost.  Is  there  any  doubt  that  we 
should  take  this  heaven-sent  opportunity  ? 
I  think  none.  Englishwomen  will  show 
themselves  in  England's  trial  great  enough 
to  drop  all  questions,  however  large,  of 
their  own  gain,  and  throw  heart  and  soul 
into  England's  safety.  With  our  wide  or- 
ganization we  can  do  much.  It  is  our  dear 
men  who  are  going  to  bleed  and  die  out 
there;  it  is  our  men,  dear  even  as  oppo- 
nents, who  have  denied  us  what  we  must 
some  day  have.  It  is  on  those  beloved 
thick  skulls,  as  Mrs.  Illingworth  says 
truly,  that  we  should  heap  our  coals  of 
fire.  Let  us  do  that.  Let  us,  as  swiftly  as 
possible,  put  our  strength  at  the  govern- 
ment's disposal  and  work  now,  not  for 
womanhood,  but  humanity."  A  tremu- 
lous arm  stretched  toward  the  upturned 
sea  of  stirred  faces,  and  the  smile  on  the 
wrinkled  face  was  a  benediction.  "I  say 
to  you,  as  a  very  old  saint  once  said — from 


the  height  of  my  years  I  say  to  you  all: 
'Little  children,  love  one  another.'  " 

When  Aileen  O'Hara  had  led  her  back 
to  her  seat  and  had  come  forward  again, 
and  when  the  tumult  of  applause  was  still, 
the  Irish  girl,  her  blue  eyes  blurred  as  if 
tears  were  close,  spoke  a  sentence.  "I 
was  forgetting  to  tell  you  beforehand," 
she  said,  "that  the  suffragists  have  taken 
on  a  very  small  number  of  angels  out  of 
heaven  to  back  them  up.  The  last  speaker 
is  one."  And  men  and  women  in  the 
house  wiped  away  tears  as  they  laughed. 

She  turned  to  the  chairman.  "  I  move," 
she  said,  "  that  the  woman's  suffrage  soci- 
eties of  Great  Britain  and  Ireland  be  ad- 
vised by  this  meeting  to  change  and  ad- 
just their  organizations  so  as  to  form  a 
relief  corps  for  service  in  the  care  of  the 
wounded  during  the  war  now  beginning; 
that  they  apply  the  money  in  the  treas- 
uries to  that  object;  that  subscription 
lists  be  opened  for  further  funds;  that 
training  classes  for  service  at  the  front  be 
formed." 

She  stopped.  The  chairman,  looking  at 
her,  repeated  the  motion  to  the  house. 
A  man  in  the  body  of  the  hall,  with  a 
short  speech  of  approval  of  the  scheme  as 
essentially  in  woman's  domain,  a  speech 
which  showed  him  an  anti-suffragist,  sec- 
onded the  motion,  and  it  was  carried  at 
once  almost  unanimously.  There  were 
questions,  suggestions,  a  subscription  list 
of  many  signatures,  and  at  the  end  of 
everything  little  Aileen  O'Hara,  who  had 
turned  her  evening's  address  to  such  revo- 
lutionary purpose,  came  once  more  to  the 
edge  of  the  platform. 

"Dear  people,"  she  said,  in  the  con- 
fident tone  which  came  rightly  from  her, 
"I  want  to  thank  you  for  this  meeting. 
Also  for  not  thinking  me  mad — only  in- 
spired. For  it's  inspired  the  idea  was — ■ 
it's  none  of  mine.  From  beyond  some- 
where it  lighted,  and  it  used  my  lips  only 
because  they  came  convenient.  Before  I 
stop  talking  I've  a  few  words  to  repeat 
that  were  written  by  a  man  for  men.  You 
all  know  them.  I'm  using  them  now  be- 
cause to  me  they  have  seemed  always  to 
be  written  for  the  express  comfort  and 
help  of  us.  I  hope  they  will  go  home  with 
all  of  us,  for  it's  we  that  can  use  them  if 
we  will." 

The  very  blue  eyes  flashed  this  way  and 
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that  till  she  seemed  to  have  gathered  up 
the  crowded  place  in  the  palm  of  her 
hand,  and  then,  her  fair  head  thrown  back, 
her  gaze  out  beyond,  in  the  cruel  places, 
perhaps,  to  which  she  was  leading  her  host 
of  following  women,  she  began  to  repeat 
Kipling's  "If": 

"  If  you  can  keep  your  head  when  all  about  you 
Are  losing  theirs  and  blaming  it  on  you." 

Line  after  line  slid  out,  each  with  its  dis- 
tinct touch  of  alluring  brogue.  She  came 
to  the  second  half  of  the  second  stanza: 

"If  you  can  bear  to  hear  the  truth  you've 
spoken," 

repeated  little  Aileen  O'Hara  very  slowly — 

"Twisted  by  knaves  to  make  a  trap  for  fools, 
Or  watch  the  things  you  gave  your  life  to,  broken, 
And  stoop,  and  build  'em  up  with  worn-out 
tools — " 

And  then: 

"If  you  can  force  your  heart  and  nerve  and 
sinew 

To  serve  your  turn  long  after  they  are  gone, 
And  so  hold  on  when  there  is  nothing  in  you 
Except  the  Will  which  says  to  you : '  Hold  on' — " 

She  stopped.  "  It's  that  has  got  to  be 
done.  We've  got  to  learn,  we  women  who 
are  going  into  this  war,  to  do  exactly  that 
thing — to  hold  on  when  there's  nothing  in 
us  at  all,  at  all,  except  that  dogged  thing 
that  doesn't  stop  saying  'Hold  on.' 
Doesn't  stop  it  till  we  die  of  it,  sometimes. 
You  who  are  enlisting  for  this  work,  do 
you  know  we'll  have  to  drop  in  our  tracks, 
many  of  us,  and  just  plain  die?  We're  to 
face  that.  It  comes  to  me  to  say  one 
other  thing  and  then  I'll  promise  to  stop 
talking.  It's  this:  If  this  goes,  the  spirit 
in  which  the  suffragists  carry  it  through 
is  going  to  mean  more  to  suffrage  than 
fifty  years  of  agitation.  We've  got  to  be 
not  only  as  brave,  as  self-forgetting,  as  de- 
voted, as  other  nurses;  we've  got  to  be 
more  so,  because  we're  labelled  as  un- 
womanly, and  this  is  our  chance  to  prove 
that  hearts  and  heads  are  no  enemies. 
Every  woman  going  into  this  crusade 
should  vow  herself  to  it  like  a  knight  of 
old ;  she  should  make  up  her  mind  that  no 
fatigue,  no  danger,  shall  weigh  against 
service;  that  every  service  is  to  count  as  a 
joy,  and  that  the  hardest  and  most  re- 


pulsive duty  must  be  so  flooded  with  that 
word  on  Mrs.  Erskine's  banner  that  every 
suffering  man  shall  be  our-brother  and  we 
shall  love  them  all." 

In  the  street,  as  she  came  out  of  the  hall, 
stood  a  tall  man  whose  carriage  instantly 
affected  one  with  a  sense  of  incongruity 
that  he  was  not  in  uniform. 

"Aileen!"   He  stepped  forward. 

Lady  Whitcomb,  she  who  had  sub- 
scribed five  thousand  pounds,  who  was 
going  to  drive  the  girl  home,  swept  on  to 
her  car. 

"Walk,"  he  begged.  "I'm  ordered  off 
to-morrow.   It's  my  last  chance." 

And  Lady  Whitcomb  nodded  to  the 
girl's  half-dozen  words  and  understood. 
The  girl  was  excited. 

"I've  been  at  it  again,  as  you  say,"  she 
threw  at  the  man  as  they  swung  down 
the  dim  street.  "Why  don't  you  scold? 
Why  don't  you  tell  me  I'm  unfeminine, 
and  men  dislike  strong-minded  females." 
A  loose  lock  of  her  hair  blew  against  his 
shoulder  as  she  smiled  up  at  him,  so 
close,  on  the  narrow  walk,  that  his  pulse 
quickened. 

He  answered  gloomily:  "You  know 
how  I  hate  you  to  do  it." 

"Were  you  in  there?"  inquired  Ai- 
leen. 

"No.  I've  never  heard  you  speak.  I 
couldn't  stand  it." 

"The  audience  stood  it  well,  I'd  have 
you  know.  If  you  please,  Captain  Mac- 
Leod, I  had  applause  to-night  and  the 
audience  did  exactly  as  I  wished.  They 
did  that."  She  nodded  her  head  exult- 
antly. "There  was  a  big  idea  which 
came  to  me  from" —  she  waved  her  hand 
cheerfully  toward  the  stars — "from  some- 
where. I  don't  know  where.  Witches, 
angels — something  beyond  me  put  it  into 
my  head.  And  it  went,  Duncan,  it  went 
like  wildfire.  They're  going  to  do  it. 
And  it's  a  big  scheme  " 

The  man  interrupted.  "Aileen,  you 
don't  know  what  you're  doing.  You're 
using  your  charm  and  your — your  brains 
to  light  fires  that  you  can't  put  out. 
Here's  the  country  in  the  grip  of  a  war, 
with  her  hands  full  of  danger  to  the  limit, 
and  you're  seizing  this  time  for  a  mad 
scheme  to  make  more  trouble." 

The  girl  watched  him  as  he  talked,  ad- 
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miring,  amused,  buoyant.  "It's  that,  is 
it?"  she  said.  "And  is  there  a  war? 
Oh !  Well ,  maybe  you'll  know  better  some 
day  what  I've  done  to-night." 

The  man  turned  suddenly  under  a  dark 
arcade  and  caught  her  in  his  arms.  "  Never 
mind  what  you've  done  to-night,"  he 
said.  "My  regiment's  off  to-morrow; 
there's  no  telling — Will  you  do  this? 
Will  you  say  that  if  I  come  back  you'll 
marry  me  and  give  up  this  suffrage  non- 
sense? What  will  you  want  of  a  vote 
when  you're  my  dear  wife  ?  I'll  never  let 
rough  things  come  near  you — I'll  guard 
you  like  a  queen.  Our  home  shall  be  your 
kingdom.  You  will  have  such  love,  such 
honor,  that  you  will  remember  these  days 
with  wonder.  Won't  you,  my  darling — 
won't  you?  Come  with  me  to-night — 
now — to  my  uncle  the  bishop — and  be 
married.    Will  you?" 

The  girl,  quiet  in  his  arms,  listened. 
When  the  deep,  whispering  voice  had 
stopped  she  looked  at  him  with  her  face 
brimful  of  sudden  laughter  but  brimful  of 
another  look  as  well.  "The  old  song  of 
the  serpent,"  she  said.  "The  song  that 
has  charmed  the  birds  all  these  thousands 
of  years.  And  it  is  sweet.  Because — be- 
cause you're  you.  That  seems  to  be  such 
a  reason.  But  the  birds  somehow  are 
changing  a  little,  Duncan  darling.  They — 
they  can't  flutter  into  your  grasp  and  be 
satisfied  nowadays.  They — we're  getting 
to  be  human  beings,  dear,  and  you'll  like 
us  much  better  when  we're  done.  We're 
not  going  to  be  like  men — don't  worry. 
Am  I  a  ruffian?"  and  the  eyes,  soft  with 
strong  feeling,  danced  at  him.  "We're 
the  old  eternal  feminine,  and  we'll  never 
lose  it,  and  we  never  want  to.  But  oh, 
Duncan — would  you  honor  me  if  I  gave  up 
what  I  believe,  if  I  deserted  my  flag  to  be 
happy?" 

"I  don't  ask  you  to  do  a  thing  except 
marry  me,"  the  man  said. 

"No.  But  if  I  married  you  and  every 
fibre  of  you  revolted  every  time  I  made  a 
speech — wouldn't  I  have  to  desert  my 
flag  or  desert  you?  You'd  drive  me  quite 
mad,  Duncan,  in  a  week." 

"Then  you  won't  marry  me  unless  I 
come  over  to  your  flag?   Is  that  it?" 

The  girl's  little  fists  beat  on  his  coat  as 
she  faced  him.  "Duncan  !  I'd  not  have 
you  at  any  price  if  you  gave  up  your  prin- 


ciples for  love  of  me.  I  wouldn't  have 
it." 

"Well,  what  in  Heaven's  name  would 
you  have,  Aileen?  I  only  want  you. 
But  you're  confusing  me  with  split  hairs 
till — till  I'm  desperate." 

She  broke  into  laughter;  then,  swiftly, 
her  voice  was  all  sadness.  "My  dear," 
she  said,  "that's  the  tragedy.  It's  a 
deadlock.  I  won't  have  you  under  my 
colors  unless  you  believe  in  them.  I  can't 
come  under  yours.  And  if  I  married  you 
as  things  are  I  couldn't  bear  it.  You'd 
resent  it  that  I  couldn't  be  influenced;  I'd 
resent  it  that  you  should  try  to  influence 
the  most  vital  thing  in  me.  We  couldn't 
be  happy.  Some  people  are.  It's  only  a 
difference  of  political  creed.  But  we  take 
it  too  hard,  we  two.  We  can't  —  can 
we?" 

"I  can,"  the  man  persisted  doggedly. 
"Once  you're  my  wife  I'd  make  you  so 
happy  you  wouldn't  need  " 

"  Oh  ! "  the  girl  flew  at  him.  "  Do  you 
think  I  want  to  be  that  kind — a  doll,  a 
chicken?  Don't  you  see?  Wouldn't  you 
despise  me  if  I  gave  up  the  burden  and 
heat  of  the  day,  left  it  to  my  comrades — 
turned  to  the  easy  ways  to  be  happy? 
Please  say  you'd  despise  me,  Duncan  !  I 
can't  stand  it  to  have  you  treat  me — like 
a  toy  kitten ! " 

"I  see  how  you  feel,"  the  man  ad- 
mitted reluctantly,  honestly.  And  then: 
"So  it's  hopeless!" 

The  bright  face  flashed  to  him.  "The 
whole  world  seems  full  of  hope,"  she  said. 
"  Somehow  it's  going  to  come  right.  Will 
you  let  me  tell  you  what  happened  to- 
night?" 

"No,"  he  answered  roughly.  "I  can't. 
I'm  going  to  the  front.  I  may  not  come 
back.  You  won't  marry  me.  How  can  I 
listen  quietly  to  a  tale  about  what's  keep- 
ing you  from  me?" 

They  were  at  her  door.  He  stood  in  the 
shadowy  entrance,  holding  her  two  hands 
in  a  desperate  grip,  staring  at  her,  miser- 
able, helpless. 

"  At  least  give  me  a  word  to  go  off  with. 
Tell  me  once  that  you  love  me." 

As  she  gazed  up  at  him  in  the  half-light 
she  looked  suddenly  very  pale  and  tired. 
"I'm  going  off,  too,"  she  said.  And 
then:  "Go.  Fight  for  England  and — 
for  me." 
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The  door  opened  and  shut;  he  stood 
alone  on  the  dark  steps,  dazed,  somehow 
happy. 

Beyond  the  hollow  where  the  first-aid 
station  stood  sheltered,  a  mile  away  across 
level  fields,  a  straight  canal  glittered.  The 
sunset  shone  back  from  its  quiet  surface. 
Two  rows  of  poplars  shivered  above  it, 
blurring  the  reflection ;  a  road  ran  near  the 
water.  It  was  like  a  peaceful  picture  by 
Hobbema. 

"I'd  forgotten  there  was  anything  green 
and  quiet,"  the  girl  said  to  the  woman 
next  her. 

The  woman  caught  her  arm,  stared  up. 
"Look!" 

Two  or  three  miles  distant  an  object 
like  a  gigantic  cigar  crossing  the  clouds 
swam,  high  above  village  spire  and  wind- 
mills, toward  the  intrenchments  behind 
whose  far-extended  lines  the  group  of 
nurses  stood. 

"A  dirigible,"  the  girl  spoke.  "How 
bold  they  are  getting  to  come  so  close  to 
the  advance!  There's  another — see!" 

Behind  each  regiment  of  the  brigade  to 
which  these  women  were  assigned  was  a 
small  first-aid  station — as  close  as  might 
be — four  stations,  for  the  brigade  was  a 
full  one.  Back  of  these,  farther  from  the 
fighting,  were  again  four  hospital  tents, 
equipped  with  all  completeness  possible. 
Still  more  to  the  rear,  at  the  junction  of 
two  roads,  was  the  large  field-hospital. 
To  the  nearest  of  these  islands  of  hope 
came  orderlies  with  stretchers,  running 
out  of  the  hopelessness  and  horror,  carry- 
ing things  that  had  been  men  an  hour  be- 
fore. And  there  nurses  in  glowing  orange- 
red  uniforms,  the  "  Coals  of  Fire,"  as  they 
called  themselves,  as  they  had  come  to  be 
known  through  the  armies,  waited  to  do 
their  grisly  work,  which  was  yet  work  of 
angels. 

There  had  been  battle  upon  battle — 
many  battles  in  one;  lines  of  armed  men 
stretched  for  more  than  two  hundred 
miles  along  a  peaceful  countryside.  Blaz- 
ing villages  marked  the  advance  of  a  na- 
tion of  soldiers;  dazed  peasants,  who  won- 
dered what  the  war  was  about,  suffered 
and  died  along  that  red  line;  starved  cat- 
tle, ruined  fields,  horrible  heaps  of  bodies 
lay  across  it,  ghastly,  indecent;  old,  quiet 
cities,  which  had  long  ago  lived  through 


fiery  baptisms,  agonized  innocently  in  a 
new  horror;  modern  civilization  had 
brought  a  power  to  make  war  titanic.  Yet 
it  had  brought  also  something  which  was 
good.  Those  stations  back  of  a  brigade 
stood  for  a  spirit,  not  strong  enough  yet, 
it  seemed,  to  prevent  bloodshed,  but  yet 
eager,  if  bloodshed  must  be,  to  soften  its 
cruelty.  It  seemed  a  core  of  gentleness 
and  hope  which  the  large  band  of  women 
known  as  "Coals  of  Fire"  had  estab- 
lished in  the  centre  of  the  grimness  called 
battle.  Many  a  time  a  wounded  man, 
lifting  his  head  above  groaning  heaps, 
gazed  about  eagerly  for  a  glimpse  of  the 
conspicuous,  flame-colored,  rough  dresses, 
and  when  he  saw  them  fell  back  relieved. 

"They'll  find  us,"  many  and  many  a 
time  such  a  man  cried,  out  of  his  pain. 
"The  'Coals  of  Fire'  don't  miss  any- 
body." 

"And  they'll  follow  a  chap  in  trouble  to 
the  gates  of  hell,"  a  comrade  on  the 
bloody  field  would  add.  For  the  nurses 
there  was  no  spot  too  dangerous  and  they 
stretched  their  orders  to  the  breaking- 
point  in  search  for  "chaps  in  trouble." 
Their  courage  was  a  proverb.  Over  and 
over  the  wounded  under  their  hands,  look- 
ing up  to  their  faces,  had  said: 

"What  makes  you  so  good  to  us?  I 
thought  suffrage  women  were  cold-blooded 
and  masculine" — for  over  England,  over 
the  world,  it  was  known  who  the  "  Coals  of 
Fire"  were  and  what  they  had  done.  There 
had  come  to  be  a  formula  for  answering 
this  sort  of  speech,  so  often  was  it  made. 
"We're  just  the  old-time  women,"  they 
said  cheerfully,  "  and  you're  all  our  broth- 
ers, and  we  love  you  all." 

So  that  not  the  least  seed  of  contro- 
versy was  allowed  in  their  new  work,  and, 
as  old  Evelyn  Erskine  had  said:  "The 
banner  over  them  was ' '  still ' '  love. ' '  There 
was  no  talk  of  their  cause.  Yet  again  and 
again  a  wounded  soldier  smiled  as  they 
toiled  over  him  and  said:  "Sister,  if  the 
'  Coals  of  Fire '  want  to  vote  when  we  get 
back  to  old  England,  we'll  help.  We 
know  now." 

There  were  a  few  slips  from  their  war 
bibles  which  soldiers  found  lying  about 
where  they  had  been.  "Never  talk  about 
your  cause  and  never  forget  it,"  was  one. 
And  "Anybody  you  can  help  is  your  best- 
beloved."    And  "Plant  gentleness  and 
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grow  justice."  And  over  and  over  "  Coals 
of  Fire — Coals  of  Fire.  Heap  them  higher 
and  higher." 

Some,  of  course,  broke  down  under  the 
stress,  but  more  developed  an  unguessed 
force.  The  out-of-doors  air,  the  joy  of 
pouring  out  all  the  time  healing  and  hope 
to  those  desperately  needing  it,  the  neces- 
sity of  strength,  seemed  to  strengthen  them 
like  a  miracle.  It  was  a  life  of  fearful 
strain  yet  of  tremendous  vitality. 

Aileen  O'Hara  suddenly  heard  anew, 
off  down  at  the  front,  a  sullen  boom,  a 
sharp  rattling  of  machine  guns,  the  sing- 
ing of  shot,  sounds  which  she  had  come  to 
know  and  distinguish.  She  listened  a  mo- 
ment, alert ;  then  she  groaned  aloud.  The 
fighting  was  on  again. 

"Futile;  oh,  so  futile  !"  she  cried.  "To 
take  those  splendid  boys,  every  one  of 
them  some  woman's  boy,  and  mangle 
them,  and  send  them  back  to  us  to  help  a 
little  if  we  can — so  often  just  to  make  us 
watch  them  die." 

For  the  thousandth  time  in  her  three 
months  of  service  she  was  seized  with  a 
desperate  revolt  against  the  pitiful  unrea- 
sonableness of  the  great  shambles.  "When 
women  help  rule,  women  who  know  the 
price  of  a  life,  there  will  be  no  wars";  the 
thought  had  formed  in  her  mind  over  and 
over,  but  she  had  not  spoken  it,  even  to 
the  other  women — now  was  not  a  time  for 
discussion;  now  was  the  time  for  action. 

And  with  that  here  were  orderlies 
coming  up  to  the  dressing-station,  with  a 
stretcher  and  something  quiet  lying  on  it, 
something  whose  brown  khaki  was  stained 
and  wet  and  dark.  The  hospital-corps 
tag,  affixed  on  the  line  of  battle,  told  her 
trained  eye  that  this  patient  was  unable 
to  walk;  that  he  was  also  wounded  in  the 
head.  Swiftly  she  was  at  work;  the  sur- 
geon flung  at  her,  as  she  handled  the  now 
familiar  tools  of  the  trade,  brief  syllables. 
She  obeyed,  turned  with  things  needed 
to  where  the  surgeon  stood.  The  cap  was 
over  the  face  of  the  wounded  man;  the 
surgeon  lifted  it  and  the  girl's  pulse  gave 
a  leap  and  stopped.  She  had  thought 
of  this  possibility;  she  had  tried  to  be  pre- 
pared; all  that  was  nothing;  the  end  of  the 
world  had  come.  He  was  lying  before  her, 
wounded,  perhaps  dead.  She  rocked  a  bit 
on  her  feet;  everything  seemed  a  long 
way  off;  it  stabbed  at  her  that  now,  now 
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at  this  test  moment,  she  was  going  to  faint. 
Then,  all  at  once,  the  strength  that  is  not 
in  us  or  of  us,  which  has  come  at  time  of 
need  in  the  experience  of  many,  poured 
into  this  girl.  When  the  surgeon,  cutting 
away  clothes,  examining  with  swift  gentle- 
ness, looked  up  at  her  from  MacLeod 
he  found  her  steady,  quick,  as  always. 

The  bearers  were  coming  in  with  more 
litters;  the  surgeons  were  all  at  work; 
there  were  patients  waiting.  "You  can 
finish  this;  it's  not  likely  to  be  fatal;  get 
him  to  the  ambulance  station  as  soon 
as  you  can." 

The  surgeon  was  gone  to  the  next  case, 
and  it  was  her  fingers  that  were  giving 
the  vital  first  help  to  Duncan  MacLeod. 
Steadily  she  worked,  holding  down  emotion 
with  a  grip,  using  hands  and  eyes  and  brain 
as  tools,  disconnecting  them  from  her  per- 
sonality. Only  so  might  she  do  her  abso- 
lute best,  and  no  weakness  must  prevent 
that  best  from  being  done.  The  wound 
in  the  head,  where  a  bit  of  bursting  shell 
had  stunned  him,  was  dressed,  and  she 
was  bending  by  the  torn  knee  left  by  the 
surgeon  ready  to  bandage  when  suddenly 
her  eyes  were  drawn  from  her  work,  drawn 
as  if  by  physical  force  to  gray  eyes  that 
opened  wide. 

"You,"  he  whispered.  And  then:  "Is 
it  you?" 

The  skilful  fingers  stopped  a  second. 
She  looked  at  him,  gasped,  stared,  and 
swiftly  fell  to  bandaging  again. 

"Won't  you — speak  to  me?" 

The  fingers  with  the  white  following 
bandage  flew  back  and  forth,  back  and 
forth. 

"I  don't  give  a  hang  to  get  well,  if  you 
don't  care,"  the  deep  voice  went  on,  a  bit 
breathless.  It  was  hard  to  talk.  And 
then:  "You  don't  care — or  you'd  speak. 
I'm  just — one  of  the  procession.  You 
don't  care." 

The  bandaging  was  finished.  The  big, 
war-blackened  fingers,  limp  along  the 
battered  leg,'  were  suddenly  aware  that 
they  were  held  close.  In  the  swinging 
half-light  of  the  station  no  one  of  the  busy 
gruesome  scene  saw  or  cared.  "I  didn't 
■ — dare  speak — till  I'd  done  the  bandage. 
I  might  have  g-gone  to  pieces.  Duncan — 
quick — listen.  I'm  caring  this  way:  if  I 
could  empty  my  life  into  a  cup  and  give 
it  to  you  I'd  pour  it  out  this  minute.  I'm 
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caring  that  way."  In  a  flash  she  bent, 
and  the  kiss  that  she  had  never  given  him 
was  on  his  lips.  Then  she  was  gone,  and 
he  was  being  carried  again  by  men  in 
hospital  uniform  back  to  the  ambulance 
which  would  take  him  to  the  field-hos- 
pital. 

An  hour  later  the  great  battle-field  was 
quiet.  But  across  its  length  and  breadth 
went  another  army,  an  army  of  mercy. 
Everywhere  one  saw  through  velvet  dark- 
ness a  flash  of  little  electric  torches,  as 
hospital  corps  and  nurses  searched  for  the 
wounded. 

"It's  thim  angels,"  a  sorely  hurt  Irish- 
man cried  out  as  he  saw  Aileen  O'Hara 
bending  over  him,  signalling  to  the  bearers 
to  bring  a  litter.  "The  saints  bless  ye, 
sister";  and  then,  lifted  gently  to  the 
stretcher,  "It's  like  a  baby  I'm  feelin', 
wishin'  I'd  me  mother  to  hold  me  hand," 
and  a  sob  broke  from  the  exhausted  body 
and  soul. 

A  warm  hand  folded  around  his.  "Let 
me  be  your  mother,  dear  man,"  little 
Aileen  O'Hara's  voice  spoke  out  of  the 
darkness.  "I'll  hold  your  hand  all  the 
way,  and  all  the  way  you're  to  be  think- 
ing how  soon  you'll  be  well  again  and  go- 
ing to  the  real  mother  in  old  Ireland." 

The  man  was  quiet  as  they  made  their 
way  through  the  grisly  place,  but  just  be- 
fore they  got  to  the  dressing-station  his 
head  turned  and  the  girl  felt  hot  tears  on 
her  hand  that  held  his,  and  he  put  his 
lips  to  it  as  he  might  to  the  hem  of  the 
Virgin's  dress. 

"  Somebody  must  be  lovin'  ye  hard,  ye 
little  angel  of  a '  Coal  of  Fire,' "  the  Irish- 
man spoke. 

And  the  girl  whispered  back  out  of  the 
night.  "I'm  thinking  somebody  is,"  she 
said. 

It  was  almost  to  the  day  a  year  from 
the  date  of  the  meeting  now  known  as 
"  Coals-of-Fire  night,"  when  there  was  a 
meeting  again  in  London.  The  war  was 
over.  The  army  was  not  all  home  yet, 
but  the  nurses  were  back;  yet  not  all,  for 
some  had  gone  down  in  the  storm,  as 
Aileen  O'Hara  had  prophesied.  They 
wore,  those  home  again,  the  marks  of  that 
year  of  life  given  out  by  handfuls;  many 
young  heads  had  gone  gray,  many  fresh 
faces  lost  their  color;  yet  they  had  lived 


and  helped.  Is  there  anything  yet  dis- 
covered better  to  do  with  a  life  than  to 
give  it  away  ?  No  regret  had  been  heard 
from  any  one  of  those  who  had  enlisted  in 
the  extraordinary  movement  called  the 
"  Coals  of  Fire,"  only  thankfulness  to  have 
been  of  a  great  experience.  And  now  that 
they  were  disbanded  as  nurses  they  gath- 
ered to  the  reorganization  of  the  old 
cause. 

The  entire  great  hall  engaged  for  their 
first  public  meeting  had  been  sold  out  long 
before  the  date.  There  was  an  overflow 
meeting  in  a  hall  near  by;  there  were 
speakers  in  the  streets;  everywhere  a 
crowd  appeared  if  it  was  only  said  that  a 
"Coals-of-Fire"  nurse  was  to  be  heard. 
And  everywhere,  everywhere,  they  were 
heard  with  respectful  silence,  which  held 
itself  in  leash  till  it  might  break  in  mad 
enthusiasm,  for  what  these  women  had 
done  had  pierced  to  the  heart  of  the  na- 
tion. The  old  jeers  were  quiet;  the  jeerers, 
the  rowdies  who  had  once  howled  down 
the  women's  voices,  led  the  applause. 
There  was  no  question  now  that,  whatever 
the  heads  of  the  government  might  be- 
lieve, the  hearts  of  the  populace  were  with 
the  women. 

Aileen  O'Hara  felt  this,  as  every  good 
speaker  must  feel  the  temper  of  an  audi- 
ence, and  it  exhilarated  her  as  she  walked 
down  the  platform.  She  stood  there  a 
second,  facing  the  people  massed  to  the 
walls;  she  was  still  fair-haired  and  little, 
but  her  face  was  worn  and  thin,  and  the 
vivid  blue  eyes  had  a  look  not  there  a 
year  ago,  the  look  of  one  who  has  gone 
through  deep  waters. 

"Ladies  and  gentlemen,"  she  said,  and 
at  the  three  words  the  place  was  pande- 
monium. Her  voice,  the  memory  of  what 
she  had  done  and  endured,  was  a  match  to 
a  powder  magazine.  They  stood  up,  the 
thousands  and  thousands  of  them,  and 
waved  their  hats  and  their  handkerchiefs, 
and  shouted  her  name  over  and  over, 
"Miss  O'Hara — Aileen  O'Hara,"  and 
"Coals  of  Fire — Coals  of  Fire,"  and  sent 
up  cheer  upon  cheer.  And  little  Aileen 
O'Hara,  astonished,  in  the  sight  of  all  of 
them,  suddenly  began  to  cry.  She  felt  it 
coming;  she  tried  hard  to  stop  it,  but  it 
was  as  inevitable  as  taxes. 

"Golf  balls,"  she  whispered  to  her- 
self; "Stilton  cheese;  hairpins."   It  was 
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a  formula  she  had  known  to  be  efficient 
in  stopping  tears. 

But  it  was  of  no  use  now.  Everybody, 
everybody  saw  her  eyes  fill  and  tears  roll 
down  the  pale  cheeks.  Then,  suddenly, 
her  face  was  in  her  hands  and  she  had 
turned  and  fled  precipitately.  And  with 
that  half  the  auditorium,  men  as  well  as 
women,  were  crying,  too.  The  hearts  of 
the  people  were  soft;  almost  every  one 
there  was  in  mourning;  this  little  girl  who 
had  gone  through  ice  and  flame  to  nurse 
their  soldier  boys  came  close  to  them; 
they  all  knew  what  memories  had  broken 
down  her  self-control  at  the  sound  of  their 
applause;  no  words  could  have  spoken  as 
eloquently  as  those  unwelcome  tears  and 
that  sudden  retreat. 

In  two  minutes  she  was  back,  laughing, 
apologetic.  "You'll  have  to  forgive  me," 
she  cried  with  the  old  air  of  sure  friend- 
liness. "I  wasn't  dreaming  I  could  be 
such  a — such  a  baby.  But  you  came  right 
into  my  heart,  and  it  wasn't — big  enough. ' ' 
Her  voice  faltered;  she  went  on  quickly. 
"I'm  not  going  to  talk  now — I  can't.  I'll 
wait  till  afterward  and — get  steady.  But 
I'm  thanking  you  for  that  welcome — " 
She  wheeled  and  hurried  back  and  sat 
down. 

A  practical  speech  followed  from  a  well- 
known  leader,  proposing  plans  for  a  cam- 
paign. There  was  discussion,  there  were 
questions  from  the  audience,  and  a  few 
words  of  warm  praise  from  a  man  about 
the  work  of  the  nurses  and  the  changed 
status  it  had  given  suffragists  throughout 
the  country.  Then  Mrs.  Illingworth,  sit- 
ting on  the  platform,  rose  and  came  for- 
ward. 

"I  want  to  point  out,"  she  said  in  her 
deliberate  tones,  "that  practical  ques- 
tions are  now  our  affair.  A  large  experi- 
ment has  been  tried.  Our  resources  are 
exhausted.  I  was  against  the  experi- 
ment; I  believe  now  that  no  permanent 
good  will  come  of  it.  I  don't  deny  that 
there  is  a  wide-spread  emotional  excite- 
ment in  our  favor.  We  are  for  the 
moment  a  fad.  But  it  is  emotional;  it  will 
prove  temporary.  The  plain  facts  are  that 
we  have  come  out  of  this  war  with  treas- 
uries emptied,  organizations  broken  up, 
many  of  our  best  workers  dead  or  in- 
capacitated, and,  on  the  other  side — what  ? 
An  irresponsible  sentiment  which  will 


last  till  the  next  sensation.  I  have  no 
trust  in  a  feeling  aroused  by  the  play  of 
actors  in  the  lime-light  of  war;  I  have  no 
belief  in  the  gratitude  of  men;  as  through 
the  ages  they  will  take  our  heart's  blood 
and  push  us  back  into  the  harness;  they 
will  talk  of  guarding  sacred  womanhood, 
while  the  mother  of  a  month-old  baby 
scrubs  their  floors  and  cleans  their  shoes. 
Yes,  and  they  will  dismiss  her  merciless- 
ly too,  if  she  does  it  ill.  Wait  and  see; 
wait  till  this  wave  of  cheap  enthusiasm  is 
past;  see  if  the  men  at  the  helm  do  not  tell 
us  that  while  the  '  Coals-of-Fire '  move- 
ment was  a  beautiful  conception  it  had 
nothing  to  do  with  giving  women  the  vote. 
They  will  be  quite  right;  it  had  nothing  to 
do  with  it.  We've  given  all  and  gained 
nothing.  Now  we  must  begin  at  the  be- 
ginning again,  and  the  sooner  we  put 
aside  sentiment  and  hope  of  result  from 
a  side  issue,  the  sooner  we  get  to  work  on 
the  foundations  of  our  wasted  efforts,  the 
better  it  will  be." 

As  always,  the  seething  volcano  within 
had  burned  through  the  icy  crust  of  Ellen 
Illingworth's  manner  long  before  she  fin- 
ished. As  always,  when  she  stopped  she 
was  shaking  and  trembling  with  the  vio- 
lence of  her  feeling.  As  she  walked  slowly 
back  to  her  chair  the  audience  was  still; 
one  remembered  that  this  woman  had  been 
six  times  in  prison;  one  realized  that  she, 
if  any  one  on  earth,  had  an  excuse  for  re- 
sentment; pity  was  the  first  response  to 
this  soul  in  the  torment  of  a  relentless 
hatred. 

With  that  the  light  figure  of  Aileen 
O'Hara  sprang  forward  again  and  she  was 
talking  eagerly.  Instantly  the  buoyant, 
brave  personality  caught  the  audience 
into  a  brighter  atmosphere.  There  was 
that  about  her  flashing,  friendly  manner, 
her  unexpected  inflections,  her  mischief 
and  her  intensity  and  her  beauty  and  the 
charm  of  her  Irish  speech,  which  few  lis- 
teners could  resist. 

"I'm  looking  to  be  stood  in  the  corner 
with  my  face  to  the  wall,"  she  began  gayly, 
"because  I'm  going  to  contradict  Mrs. 
Illingworth.   I've  got  to  contradict  her." 

And  the  audience,  for  something  in  the 
voice  and  manner,  laughed  consumedly. 

"  Much  that  she  said  was  only  too  true 
— we  all  know  it.  But — "  She  paused 
and  the  delicate  face  seemed  slowiy  to 
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flame  like  a  transparent  flower  with  a 
lighted  lantern  back  of  it.  "What  if  we 
haven't  any  money  and  everything's 
broken  up  and  " — the  clear  voice  lowered 
— "and  if  some  of  us  have  laid  down  our 
lives  as  we  knew  some  of  us  must  ?  What 
of  that?  We  bought  something  with  that 
price.  We've  given — that's  the  big  thing. 
We've  given  that  to  the  country  which 
can't  be  forgotten;  nobody  can  take  the 
joy  of  it  from  us.  I'm  believing  it's  we 
that  can 

'Watch  the  thing  we  gave  our  lives  to,  broken 
And  stoop  and  build  it  up  with  worn-out  tools.' 

We're  big  enough — the  thing  is  big 
enough  for  that.  Is  there  any  one  here 
who  can't  feel  in  his  pulses  what  it  would 
be  to  lead  a  forlorn  hope — the  glory  and 
the  sure  destruction — for  an  ideal?  It 
was  something  like  that  with  the  '  Coals 
of  Fire.'  We  did  it  not  so  much  hoping  to 
get  anything  as  to  vindicate  the  great- 
ness, the  unselfishness  of  our  cause.  We 
did  it  not  as  Englishwomen,  or  as  mere 
human  women,  but  in  a  body  as  the 
women  who  believe  in  women's  freedom. 
And  everybody  recognized  it.  Not  a  poor, 
wounded  soldier  who  chaffed  us  in  his 
friendly,  rough  way  but  showed  by  that 
chaffing  that  he  knew  us  for  soldiers,  too, 
under  our  flag  of  freedom.  And  they 
loved  us;  we  conquered  their  affection. 
I'm  not  believing  it's  temporary  and  emo- 
tional .  Those  men  whose  lives  we  had  the 
joy  of  saving,  they're  home,  or  coming 
home,  and  they're  going  to  tell  their 
families,  and  all" — her  arms  spread  out 
to  take  in  tens  of  thousands — "all  those 
families  of  soldiers  are  going  to  be  our 
friends.   Why — they  said  so." 

She  wheeled  and  went  back  to  her  place. 
When  people  got  their  breath  from  the 
sudden  stop  they  began  to  laugh  first  and 
then  to  applaud.  This  was  certainly  the 
spoiled  child  of  audiences.  Then  "  Come 
back,"  they  cried,  and  "Hear,  hear !"  and 
"  Come  back  and  finish."  With  that  one 
was  gradually  aware  of  a  tall  young 
officer  in  the  uniform  of  a  cavalry  colonel 
who,  standing  in  the  pit,  was  patiently 
insisting  on  speaking.  By  degrees,  as  it 
quieted,  the  entire  place  was  facing  toward 
the  big,  soldierly  figure  with  its  deter- 
mined air  of  something  that  must  be  said. 


"I'm  just  back  to-night  from  the  front," 
the  deep  voice  began. 

Instantly  there  was  a  roar,  and  the 
officer's  brown  face  went  two  shades 
darker  up  to  his  forehead. 

"I — I  wasn't  bidding  for  that,"  he  ex- 
plained, as  they  quieted  again.  "I  was 
explaining  my  uniform.  I  came  straight 
from  Paddington  Station,  don't  you  see?  " 
He  went  on:  "I'm  no  talker,  but  I  can't 
hear  this  question  as  to  the  feeling  in 
the  army  about  the  '  Coals  of  Fire '  and 
not  give  evidence.  Miss  O'Hara's  right. 
There's  never  been  anything  seen  like  the 
devotion  to  the  red  angels,  as  the  men  call 
them.  Every  ignorant  private  knows 
what  they  did — gave  over  the  great  fight 
they  were  putting  up  against  the  govern- 
ment, and  in  the  hour  of  need  threw  their 
whole  strength  to  help  the  government. 
That's  patriotism,  don't  you  know  ?  It's 
more;  it's  Christianity.  And  the  army 
realized  it.  I've  heard  my  men  talking 
and  I've  heard  what  other  officers  had  to 
say — it's  all  the  same  story.  It  was  quite 
understood  that  they  were  acting  as  a 
body,  and  it  made  their  flag,  as  Miss 
O'Hara  calls  it,  conspicuous  at  a  moment 
when  the  men  had  time  to  think  about  it, 
when  they  were  lying  wounded.  Many 
came  to  the  long  days  of  the  hospi- 
tal straight  from  the  hands  of  the  nurses ; 
they  naturally  got  thinking  about  those 
women — I  did.  I" — he  hesitated,  went 
on  with  an  effort — "I  got  back  to  my 
command  later,  but  I  thank  God  for  the 
shell  that  wounded  me." 

He  stopped,  and  only  one  of  those  who 
heard  him  knew  why. 

Then  he  went  on:  "While  I  was  laid  up 
I  thought.  I'd  been  a  keen  anti-feminist, 
I  suppose  you'd  call  it.  But  it  came  to  me, 
lying  there,  that  three-fourths  of  my  op- 
position was  because  it  was  pleasant  to 
believe  that,  in  some  mysterious  way,  I 
was  better  fitted  than  a  woman  to  choose 
between  Jones,  Liberal,  and  Smith,  Con- 
servative. I  realized  that  I'd  pooh- 
poohed  the  whole  thing  and  that  it  wasn't 
fair  play. 

"I  hadn't  thought  of  applying  fair  play 
to  women.  Chivalry  and  devotion,  of 
course,  but  it  was  rather  a  shock  to  have 
it  come  to  me  that  men  didn't  give  their 
dearest — as  a  rule — a  common  chance  to 
their  own  say.  It  came  to  me  that  if  worn- 
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en  are  fitted  to  be  prime  ministers  they 
ought  to  have  the  chance.  If  they're 
not,  they  won't  make  good.  Wouldn't  I 
be  indignant,  to  be  limited  to  a  fixed  set 
of  things  on  the  women's  say-so?  Well, 
rather.  Why  shouldn't  a  high-spirited 
woman  feel  the  same?  I've  got  to  think, 
now,  that  to  everything  living  is  due  the 
chance  to  develop  in  every  way  it  is  ca- 
pable of  developing.  That's  justice.  The 
best  sort,  men  or  women,  prefer  justice  to 
indulgence.  And  women  get  too  much  of 
the  second  and  too  little  of  the  first. 
Look  at  the  war  nurses!  They  risk  their 
lives;  you  all  know  that.  Often  they're 
under  fire;  always  they're  overworked; 
plenty  of  them  drop  in  their  tracks;  they 
face  death  every  day.  In  spite  of  limita- 
tions, the  'Coals  of  Fire'  managed  to 
distinguish  themselves  for  conspicuous 
bravery.  Also  there's  one  precious  thing 
which  they  inevitably  gave  up  in  go- 
ing to  the  front — no  nurse  who  has  been 
through  that  is  ever  young  again.  But 
they  have  the  spur  of  military  pag- 
try  which  means  so  much  with  an 
■?  Not  at  all.  No  drum  or  fife 
rass  band  or  bagpipes,  no  splendid 
|hing  in  battle  array.  No  help  of 
sort  to  keep  up  their  spirits.  Just 
lead  and  dying  to  tend;  the  hardship 
the  drudgery.  That's  unjust.  Too 
it's  been  that  way  through  history; 
feally  wonderful  that  a  couple  of  thou- 
years  hasn't  taken  all  initiative  out  of 
frnen.  Why,  it  seems  to  me  that  the  fact 
;  many  are  anti-suffragists  is  one  of  the 
lost  pathetic  facts  in  the  affair.  It's  like 
prisoners  we've  heard  of  who,  released 
after  twenty  or  thirty  years,  wander  back 
next  day  to  their  prisons  and  beg  to  be 
put  in.  They're  frightened  at  daylight; 
they  don't  know  how  to  move  without 
their  chains." 

The  tall  officer  seemed  suddenly  aware 
that  a  large  audience  was  listening  to  him 
rather  breathlessly. 


"I'm  talking  too  long,"  he  said,  and 
flushed  as  cries  of  "No,  no,"  answered 
him.  "I  meant  only  to  put  in  my  testi- 
mony about  the '  Coals  of  Fire.'  I  believe 
that  their  war  action  has  swung  much  of 
the  nation  into  sympathy  with  their  po- 
litical ideals;  I  do  not  believe  it  will  be 
temporary;  the  government  will  be  forced 
to  recognize  a  popular  demand.  In  fact, 
there  are  rumors  now  that  the  government 
is  impressed.  For  my  own  part,  I  gave 
serious  attention  for  the  first  time  to  the 
question  of  suffrage  on  account  of  this 
movement,  with  the  result  that  I  am  a 
convert.  I  know  that  the  same  thing  hap- 
pened to  other  men.  I  believe  that  it 
happened  to  thousands.  It  seems  to  me 
that,  serious  attention  being  granted,  it's 
got  to  happen  to  everybody." 

The  strong,  candid  young  face,  lit  by 
the  fire  of  a  generous  sentiment,  became 
in  a  flash  all  shocked  surprise.  The  man 
had  his  watch  in  his  hand. 

"Oh!  I  beg  a  thousand  pardons,"  he 
said.  "I  didn't  know  I  was  talking  a 
bookful.  You  must  be  bored.  Thanks 
awfully  for  listening.  So  sorry."  He  sat 
down. 

Half  an  hour  later,  as  the  car  slid  away 
down  the  dim  street — -"Not  for  me?"  she 
demanded.    "It  wasn't  for  me?" 

"Not  one  word,"  he  threw  back.  "I'd 
have  had  to  say  it  if  you'd  never  lived." 

She  gave  a  sigh  of  contentment. 

"But,"  the  man  went  on,  and  his  arm 
was  around  her  and  her  two  hands  close 
in  one  of  his,  "but  I  did  know  that — it 
would  make  a  difference.  I've  come  under 
your  colors;  I'm  beaten;  I  give  you  my 
sword.  What  are  you  going  to  give  me  ?  " 

In  the  darkness  of  the  car,  with  the 
flash-lights  of  London  streets  coming  and 
going,  she  put  a  hand  up  and  drew  his  face 
down  to  the  face  that  was  on  his  shoulder. 
"Everything,"  she  whispered.  "Every- 
thing." 
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The  original  manuscript  of  this  essay"lay  for  years  in  a  bundle  of  old  papers, 
and  was  always  assumed  to  be  the  "  Letter  to  a  Young  Gentleman  Who  Proposes  to 
Embrace  the  Career  of  Art."  Recently,  however,  a  closer  examination  revealed  it 
to  be  a  hitherto  unpublished  piece  of  work,  and  for  a  while  I  was  greatly  mystified 
as  to  its  origin  and  the  reason  for  its  suppression.  Its  general  character,  the  peculiar 
quality  of  the  paper,  even  the  handwriting  itself — all  went  to  show  it  was  composed 
in  Saranac  in  the  winter  of  1887-88.    But  why  had  it  been  suppressed? 

Then  in  the  dim,  halting  way  things  recur  to  one,  I  began  to  recall  its  history. 
It  had  been  adjudged  too  cynical,  too  sombre,  in  tone,  too  out  of  keeping  with  the 
helpful  philosophy  always  associated  with  R.  L.  S.  Instead  of  assisting  the  Young 
Gentleman  it  was  thought  to  be  only  too  likely  to  discourage  and  depress  him.  Thus 
it  was  laid  aside  in  favor  of  the  other  essay  on  the  Career  of  Art.  Whether  we  are 
right  in  publishing  it  now  is  for  the  public  to  decide.  We  seem  to  be  going  against 
the  wishes  of  the  author,  who  had  evidently  been  content  to  leave  it  in  oblivion; 
yet  on  the  other  hand  it  appears  wrong  to  keep  so  fine  an  effort,  and  one  so  brillianj 
and  grimly  humorous  from  the  many  who  would  find  pleasure  in  it.  After 
there  are  others  to  be  considered  besides  Young  Gentlemen;  and  perhaps  with  t| 
warned  away  we  shall  incur  no  reproach  from  the  general  lovers  of  literaturej 
on  the  contrary  gain  their  support  and  commendation  in  the  course  we  have  tf 

Lloyd  Osboue/ 


YOU  write  to  me,  my  dear  sir,  request- 
ing advice  at  one  of  the  most  momen- 
tous epochs  in  a  young  man's  life. 
You  are  about  to  choose  a  profession;  and 
with  a  diffidence  highly  pleasing  at  your 
age,  you  would  be  glad,  you  say,  of  some 
guidance  in  the  choice.  There  is  nothing 
more  becoming  than  for  youth  to  seek, 
counsel;  nothing  more  becoming  to  age 
than  to  be  able  to  give  it ;  and  in  a  civilisa- 
tion, old  and  complicated  like  ours,  where 
practical  persons  boast  a  kind  of  practical 
philosophy  superior  to  all  others ,  you  would 
very  naturally  expect  to  find  all  such  ques- 
tions systematically  answered.  For  the 
dicta  of  the  Practical  Philosophy,  you 
come  to  me.  What,,  you  ask,  are  the 
principles  usually  followed  by  the  wise  in 
the  like  critical  junctures?  There,  I  con- 
fess, you  pose  me  on  the  threshold.  I 
have  examined  my  own  recollections;  I 
have  interrogated  others;  and  with  all  the 
will  in  the  world  to  serve  you  better,  I 
fear  I  can  only  tell  you  that  the  wise,  in 
these  circumstances,  act  upon  no  princi- 
ples whatever.  This  is  disappointing  to 
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you;  it  was  painful  to  myself;  bJ 
am  to  declare  the  truth  as  I  see  it, 
repeat  that  wisdom  has  nothing  to  dc 
the  choice  of  a  profession. 

We  all  know  what  people  say,  and] 
foolish  it  usually  is.  The  question  il 
get  inside  of  these  flourishes,  and  disco* 
what  it  is  they  think  and  ought  to  saj 
to  perform,  in  short,  the  Socratic  Opera5 
tion. — The  more  ready-made  answers ' 
there  are  to  any  question,  the  more  ab- 
struse it  becomes;  for  those  of  whom  we 
make  the  enquiry  have  the  less  need  of 
consideration  before  they  reply.  The 
world  being  more  or  less  beset  with  Anx- 
ious Enquirers  of  the  Socratic  persuasion, 
it  is  the  object  of  a  Liberal  Education 
to  equip  people  with  a  proper  number  of 
these  answers  by  way  of  passport ;  so  they 
can  pass  swimmingly  to  and  fro  on  their 
affairs  without  the  trouble  of  thinking. 
How  should  a  banker  know  his  own  mind? 
It  takes  him  all  his  time  to  manage  his 
bank.  If  you  saw  a  company  of  pilgrims, 
walking  as  if  for  a  wager,  each  with  his 
teeth  set;  and  if  you  happened  to  ask 


